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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. the appearance of solidity after the reality is|covered with dust. ‘On attempting,” says 
gone. Ifa post be the most convenient road | he, “ to wipe it off 1 was astonished to find 
to the roof or any other object, and has any|the glasses fixed to the wall, not suspended 
weight to support, which how they discover /|in frames as | left them, but completely sur- 
is not easily conjectured, they eat away the| rounded by an incrustation cemented by the 
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no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, trackway sufficiently large for themselves,|part of the paper, and left the glasses upheld 


and thus, as it were, convert it from wood | by the incrustation or covered way which 
into stone, as hard as many kinds of free | they had formed during their depredation.”’ 
stone. In this manner houses, and sometimes,; Humboldt states that throughout all the 
For “ The Friend.” | jt is stated, even whole villages, when desert-| warmer parts of equinoctial America, where 
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INSECTS. ed by their inhabitants, are so completely! these and other insects abound, it is very rare 
NO. VIII. destroyed that in two or three years not ajto find papers which go fifty or sixty years 
vestige of them will remain. | back. 


White Ants or Termites. The rapidity with which they proceed is; There can be little doubt that the destruc- 
Having given the most prominent and in-|amazing. Kempfer, speaking of the white| tiveness of these insects is one of the most 
teresting traits in the habits and instincts of|ants of Japan, observed, upon rising one morn- efficient means of checking the pernicious 
the ant, we shall proceed to give a similar| ing, that one of their galleries of the thick-|luxuriance of vegetation within the tropics: 
sketch of those of the termites, or white ants, | ness of his little finger had been formed across | no large animals could effect in months what 
which, in many respects, closely resemble /his table, and that they had bored 2 passage of | these minute insects can execute in weeks: the 
them. Although their proceedings have not|that thickness up one foot of the table, and|largest trees which falling would decay and 
received the attention which has been be-|then pierced down another foot into the floor, | render the air pestilential, are so thoroughly 
stowed upon the labours and habits of their| which was all done in the few hours that}removed by them that not a grain of their 
prototypes, the ants, yet enough has been|elapsed between his retiring to bed and rising |eubstance is to be recognised. Not only is 
observed by Smeathman and others, to render |again the next morning. An engineer having | the air freed from this corrupting matter, but 
their history exceedingly interesting and in-|returned from surveying the country left his|the plants which would have been destroyed 
structive. They are natives of tropical coun-|trunk on a table: the next morning he found | by the shade of these giants of the vegetable 
tries, where the ravages which they commit,|not only all his clothes destroyed by white| world, are thus permitted to shoot. The in- 
and the losses which they occasion, render|ants or cutters, but his papers also, and the | habitants of those countries use them for food, 
them the greatest plagues. ‘‘ When they find | latter in such a manner that there was not aljand esteem them a delicious morsel. In some 
their way,” says Kirby, “ into houses or ware-|bit left of an inch square. The black lead of| parts of the East Indies the natives catch the 
houses, nothing less hard than metal or glass|his pencils was consumed; the clothes were| winged insects just before their period of 
escapes their ravages. Their favourite food,|not entirely cut to pieces and carried away,|emigration, in the following manner :—they 
however, is wood, and so infinite is the multi-| but appeared as if moth-eaten, there being| make two holes in their nests, the one to the 
tude of assailants, and such the excellence of|scarcely a piece as large as a shilling that| windward, the other to the leeward; at the 
their tools, that all the timber work of a spa-| was free from small holes: and it was further| leeward opening they place the mouth of a 
cious apartment is often destroyed by them) remarkable, that some silver coin, which was pot, the inside of which has been previously 
in a few nights. Exteriorly, however, every|in the trunk, had a number of black specks|rubbed with an aromatic herb called bergera: 
thing appears as if untouched: for these wary | on it, caused by something so corrosive, that}on the windward side they make a fire of 
depredators, and this is what constitutes the| they could not be rubbed off, even with sand. | stinking materials, which not only drives these 
greatest singularity of their history, carry on; Smeathman relates, that a party of them once | insects, but frequently the hooded snakes also, 
all their operations by sap and mine, destroy-| took a fancy to a pipe of fine old Madeira,|into the pots, on which account they are 
ing first the inside of solid substances, and| not for the sake of the wine, almost the whole | obliged to be cautious in removing them. By 
scarcely ever attacking their outside, until| of which they let out, but of the staves, which,|this method they catch great quantities, of 
first they have concealed it and their opera-| however, must have been strongly imbued|which they make, with flour, a variety of 
tions with a coat of clay.” The proceedings] with it, and perhaps on that account were not| pastry, which they can afford to sell very 
of the whole tribe are very similar, but the| any the less agreeable to the taste of the ter-|cheap to the poorer classes of people; but 
most formidable is a native of Africa, and| mites. Having left a compound microscope} when this sort of food is used too abundantly, 
called by Smeathman Termes Bellicosus.| at ‘Tobago for a few months, on his return he|it produces cholera “ which kills in two or 
From their large clay nests, which wil! be| found that a colony of a small species of| three hours.” 
described in a future number, they exeavate| white ants had established themselves in it} In Africa the natives skim them off the 
tunnels often several hundred feet in length'and had devoured most of the wood work,| surface of the rivers, (into which they fall in 
in various directions, by which they will de-! leaving little besides the metal and glasses.|immense shoals after swarming,) with cala- 
scend a considerable depth below the founda-| Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, states that| bashes, and bringing them to their habitations 
tion of a house and rise again, enter it, and|on surveying a room which had been locked|parch them in iron pots over a gentle fire, 
by the most consummate art -and skill cut|up during an absence of a few weeks, he ob-|stirring them about as is usually done in 
away all the inside of the wood work belong-| served a number of advanced works in various| roasting coffee: in that state, without sauce 
ing to it, except a few fibres here and there, | directions towards some prints and drawings|or any other addition, they consider them de- 
which is just sufficient to keep the two sides|in English frames: the glasses of which ap-|licious food, putting them by handfuls into 
or top and bottom connected, and to give It} peared to be uncommonly dull, and the frames| their mouth, as we do raisins. “I have,” 
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says Smeathman, “ eaten them dressed in this 
way several times, and think them dclicate, 
nourishing, and wholesome: they are some- 
thing sweeter though not so fat and cloying 
as the caterpillar, or maggot of the palm tree 
snoutbeetle, which is served up at all the) 
luxurious tables of the West Indian epicures, | 
particularly of the French, as the greatest 
dainty of the western world.” 

Man may be truly said to be an omnivorous 
animal, for there is nothing scarcely, however 
disgusting it may be to the inhabitants of one 
nation, that is not considered the most deli- 
cate food by another. Flesh, fish, fowl, in- 
sects, even the gigantic centipedes of Brazil, 
many of which are a foot and a half long, and 
half an inch broad, were seen by Humboldt 
to be dragged out of their holes and crunched 
alive by the children. Sparrman says that the 
Bashie men consider spiders as the greatest 
dainties, and Labillardiére asserts that the in- 
habitants of New Caledonia seek for a spe- 
cies nearly an inch long, which they roast 
and devour in large quantities. “ Even indi- 
viduals,” says Kirby and Spence, “ amongst 
the more polished nations of Europe, are re- 
corded as having a sitnilar taste; so that if 
we could rise above vulgar prejudices, we 
would, in all probability, find them a deli- 
cious morse].”” Reaumur tells us of a “ young 
lady who, when she walked in her grounds, 
never saw a spider that she did not take and 
crack upon the spot,’”’ and another female, 
the celebrated Anna Maria Schurman, used 
to eat them like nuts, which she affirmed they 
much resembled in taste, excusing her pro- 
pensity by saying, that she was born under 
the sign Scorpio. Serpents of all sorts have 
been consumed as food; and the host of the 
celebrated inn at Terracina, is said to accost 
his guests by politely requesting to know 
whether they prefer the “ eel of the hedge or 
the eel of the ditch.” Naturalists, to evince 
their attachment to their favourite pursuit, 
have tasted and recommended insects. Dar- 
win, for instance, considered the caterpillar 
of the hawk moth as delicious, and Kirby and 
Spence pronounce the ant good eating. In- 
deed, their entomological appetite was such 
as to enable them to distinguish between the 
flavour of the abdomen and thorax; they state 
“they have no unpleasant flavour, but are 
agreeably acid.” Jackson, in his travels in 
Morocco, observes that when he was in Bar- 
bary, in 1799, dishes of cooked locusts were 
generally served up at the principal tables, 
and esteemed a great delicacy. They are said 
to be preferred by the Moors to pigeons, and 
a person may eat a plate full, or two or even 
three hundred, without fecling any ill effects. 
Several other insects have been considered 
esculent by the inhabitants of different coun- 
tries, but as the readers of these essays may 
be presumed not to have risen “ above vulgar 
prejudices,’ they may think the digression 
has been extended far enough, sufficiently so 
at least, I expect, to convince them of the 
truth of the old adage, “de gustibus non est | 
disputandum.” 


Houser. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
PHENOMENA OF VISION. 


(Continued from page 326.) 


over its whole surface, but not with equal 
distinctness and accuracy. There is one 
| point (supposed to be the extremity of the 
So much time has elapsed since my last, optic nerve, from which the retina expands) 
number that I suppose most of my readers|which is entirely insensible to light; and 
have lost sight of the subject altogether; but} there is a small spot opposite to the pupil, 
there are a few remaining facts illustrating! and immediately in the axis of the eye, where 
the phenomena of vision which I think are|the sensibility is most acute, and from which 
worthy of notice before the subject is dis-| it decreases to the extremity of the circum- 
missed. | ference. Hence it is, that in our examination 
I have before remarked that the organ of, of objects, we endeavour to cause the rays 
sight is constructed upon the same principles| proceeding from them to fall upon this part 
with the “ Camera Obscura,”’ though infinitely | of the retina, in order to render the impres- 
superior, from the perfection in which those! sion vivid and distinct. The impression upon 
principles are modified and adjusted; andj|any other part being unsatisfactory, there is 
that the whole of its complicated apparatus is| Consequently a continued desire felt to ex- 
intended to form upon the retina the images! ercise this most sensible spot, and an effort 
of external objects; to effect which, the re-|is almost involuntarily made to receive the 
fractive bodies are so placed, and constituted,| rays of light upon it, which produces the con- 
as to cause the concourse of rays of light pro-| stant searching motion of the eye. The de- 
ceeding from objects situated at different dis-|crease of sensibility in the retina from its 
tances to fall critically upon that nervous) centre to the circutmference is a most admira- 
expansion. This may be laid down as ajble provision of nature, whereby vision is 
general rule; but the *‘ visual point,” or the| preserved under circumstances, which other- 
distance at which an object is distinctly seen,| wise would extinguish it. It is thus that we 
varies in different persons, though the general| are enabled to see objects by reflected light, 
average is about eight or ten inches. ‘There|at the same time that rays coming direct 
are some, in whom the visual point is so| from a luminous source are entering the eye. 
close that every object to be examined must} When in full day, we stand so that the sun's 
be brought near the eye. ‘They are said tojrays pass immediately to the eye, it is per- 
be short-sighted ; and the defect arises either|fectly evident that if the part of the retina 
from too great a convexity of the cornea or| upon which they impinge was as. sensible to 
crystalline lens, producing a corresponding | their impression, as the centre would be, the 
excess of refractive power ; or from the depth) glare would be as painfully powerful as when 
of the eye being so great that the rays of light} we look directly at the sun; and, conse- 
entering the cornea, are brought to a focus| quently, all secondary impressions would be 
before they reach the retina, and consequently | unnoticed, and the sight of any object to- 
fail to form upon it an image of the bodies| wards which the eye might be directed would 
from which they proceed. ‘To remedy the in-|be destroyed. But to obviate an evil of such 
convenience produced by this state of things,| magnitude, our benevolent Creator has pro- 
we place a concave glass before the eye;| vided, that the part upon which the direct 
which renders the rays proceeding from the|light falls, under those circumstances, shall 
object more divergent when they fall upon|be less sensible; while the light reflected 
the cornea. Short-sightedness is sometimes| from the objects looked at, is received upon 
induced by long protracted attention to mi-|a part alive to the most delicate impression, 
nute objects, which are brought near to the| which it transmits with equal accuracy to the 
eye; and during the wars in which Napoleon|brain. This interesting fact is easily illus- 
so long involved France, the young men fre-| trated in a room illuminated by lighted can- 
quently produced this myopic state of the/dles, for if we place one of them immediately 
eye, by the constant use of concave glasses,| between the eye and a person opposite, we 
in order to escape the demands of the con-|do not see him; because the direct light from 
script laws. The opposite of this defect,|the candle received upon the centre of the 
where the visual point is much more distant) retina effaces the impression of the light re- 
than the average, is owing either to too fee-| flected from the person behind it. But if we 
ble a refractive power in the transparent parts; move the candle to one side, so that its rays 
of the eye, or to too close an approximation | will strike upon the retina near its circum- 
of the cornea to the retina; so that the rays) ference, and allow the light coming from the 
of light entering the eye do not sufficiently | person to occupy the centre, we then see him 
converge to form a perfect image upon the| distinctly. 
nerve, but fall behind it. There are com-| A certain intensity of light is necessary 
paratively few, who do not experience more|for distinct vision; which varies, however, 
or less inconvenience from this defect, after| according to the previous state of the organ: 
middle age ; and are obliged to palliate it by|for the retina, like most other parts of our 
the use of convex glasses, which converging|complicated structure, is liable to weariness 
the rays proceeding from objects before they | and exhaustion. If the light which falls upon 
reach the eye, enable it to refract them so as| the eye be feeble, or if we look for a long 
to meet at the point required. ‘This condi-|time upon a minute object, the retina be- 
tion of the eye is called presbyopic, and is|}comes fatigued, and the sensibility of that 
sometimes acquired by the habit of looking! portion upon which the image falls exhausted; 
out for distant objects; as in the sailor, or|and the objects will appear and disappear al- 
watchman at a signal station. ternately. If we pass suddenly from an illu- 
The retina is sensible to visual impressions! minated room, where the eye has been long 
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stimulated by the light, into the dark, it is|seven times in a second, there will appear to| successively to it as it changes place, be it 
some time before the retina is capable of ap- | be a continuous circle of fire; and it is from) the flight of a bird as it sails in the air, or 
preciating the feeble impression of that given | the same cause that meteors or rockets pass-| the course of a meteor as it shoots across the 
off by the objects around us; and conse-|ing swiftly through the air appear to leave a) heavens. 
quently we are incapable of seeing any thing train of light behind them. With a few more observations I shall con- 
until the exciting effect of the brighter light | But as the wise Author of our being has|clude the subject in the next number. 
has passed off. On the ee — = “ue ee gens upon aa _— both rag etnies 
en impression of a powerful light overwhelms |and exercising their functions alike; the 
a ‘elie. and ican its functions; and| question naturally arises, how is it, that when} SCHOOLS FOR JEWISH CHILDREN. 
hence the unpleasant sensation produced at|we look at an object, and the image is equally} The Posen (Germany) Society have already 
the first introduction of lights into a room|impressed upon the retina of each eye, we do| established nine schools for Jewish children. 
which was previously dark. Another fact,|not see the object double? The only satis-| The report thus opens the subject of the 
which illustrates the effect produced upon|factory answer which in my opinion can. be} schools :— 
vision by the exhaustion of the sensibility of|given to this query, is, that He who formed| Without entering into a particular account 
the retina, and proves that we are capable of|the organ has so ordered it, that when an| of the labours of the missionaries of the Lon- 
distinguishing impressions made upon par-/image is impressed exactly upon the corre-| don Society engaged in this country, and in 
ticular parts of it, from the general effect up-|sponding parts of the respective retine, they|close connection with us, we pass at once 
on the whole surface, is, that if we look}jshould create but one perception. But as| over to our work in the different fields of la- 
steadily upon a dark object placed upon a/this is rather stating the fact as experience has|bour, which we have chosen under the di- 
white ground (as a black wafer on a sheet of |demonstrated it, than explaining its cause, it| rection of the Saviour, viz., the city of Posen, 
paper,) until the eye is fatigued; and then}has been denied, and philosophers and physi-| Margonin, Schlichtingsheim, Inowraclaw, 
immediately direct it to some object of a dark | ologists have entered into endless disputes,|Storchnest, Sandberg, Rogasen, Kempen, 
colour, the image of which will occupy the|and advanced numerous theories to explain| and Cracow. 
whole retina, we will see a spot of white upon | what at last is beyond human comprehension.| The following statements in the report are 
the object corresponding in size to the black |Smith, Buffon, and some others, contend that| of the most encouraging nature :-— 
wafer, in consequence of the exhaustion of|we really do see every object double, and| With regard to the blessing which the 
that part of the retina upon which the image | that it is not until the sense of touch has in-| Lord has laid upon our schools, we are able, 
of the wafer had been impressed: and the| formed us of the error, that the mind learns] upon the ground of the examinations, which 
converse of this will result from gazing upon|to rectify it; and habit finally enables us to| have been held by one or more members of 
a white spot on a black ground. ‘This consti-}do this unconsciously. But there have been|the committee, to affirm that they are in a 
tutes what is denominated “ ocular spectra.”’| many persons restored to sight who had been| thriving state. The children speak not only 
A still more curious fact is, that when one|blind from birth, and who never complained} of the promised Messiah, but also of the Sa- 
coloured ray of light has impinged upor any of double vision, and we cannot suppose that|viour already come, and this not only from 
part of the retina until it has exhausted its|brute animals obtain a knowledge of there|impressions which memory had received, but 
sensibility to that ray, it still retains the ca-| being but one object by an intellectual pro-|rather from those which have entered the 
pacity to distinguish the colour formed byjcess. Another hypothesis is, that but one| heart, so that the deputation who was present 
the other rays, which enter into the composi-| perception is communicated to the mind, in| was hardly able to repress his tears of inward 
tion of white light. ‘Thus, if the eye be di-|consequence of the union of the two optic! joy and gratitude to the Lord. The follow- 
rected for some time to a red wafer, and then is|nerves before they reach the brain. But then! ing extracts from the reports of the masters 
turned upon a sheet of white paper, there|double vision should never occur, and we| will confirm this general testimony :—** With 
will appear to be upon it, a spot the size of|find that under some circumstances it is pro-|regard to the conviction of the children, I 
the wafer, of a green colour; because the|duced. Again, it has been maintained that) can only say with certainty, that the Saviour 
part of the retina upon which the image of|we never use but one eye at a time, and that| has become more known to them with regard 
the wafer was impressed has lost its sensi-|there is a rapid alternation from one to the) to his person and offices, and that they take 
bility to the red ray, but retains it to the yel- jother, according as accidental circumstances; not so much offence at the thought of his 
low and blue, which united, form a green. |influence us; and that hence it is we naturally | suffering and death for the redemption of the 
This constitutes “accidental colours.” If|shut one eye when taking the direction of ob-| world: they themselves often speak of it 
the experiment is varied with wafers of dif-|jects in a straight line, as in shooting, &c.| without any reserve. Last month we read 
ferent hues, the accidental colours will vary |The objections to this supposition are nu-|the latter part of the prophet Isaiah and the 
also; being always such as result from the|merous, but need not be entered into here. | whole of Jeremiah, and the 53d chapter of 
union of the rays of the solar spectrum, ex-| All our information at last is limited to the| Isaiah was learnt by heart. I have reason to 
cept that sent off by the object which we |fact before stated, that if the image Is eae that now they understand it, after 
have been long regarding. Here again we |upon corresponding points In the two eyes,/having spoken to them on two successive 
perceive how essential to distinct vision, is|vision is single. But if the movement of the| mornings how and why the Messiah ought to 
the natural disposition to keep the eye in|eyes be disturbed so that the rays from an) suffer, and that such had already happened in 
constant motion; for if it remained long fixed jobject do not impinge upon corresponding | the latter time of the second temple, since 
upon one point, instead of wandering over |points of the retinw, vision is double. ‘Thus,| which the sacrifices had ceased, the one all- 
the prospect, the light, shade, and colour of|if when viewing an object we press with the sufficient sacrifice having been offered in 
objects, striking upon the same part of the |finger upon the ball of either eye, so as to/Christ. This led me to relate the whole his- 
retina, would exhaust its nervous power. But|destroy its natural relation with the other,| tory of our Saviour, which affected them so 
as soon as the eye shifts its position the least, |the object will appear double; and although| much, that they promised always to pray in 
there is a new exercise of that power. ‘That|we know there is but one, yet we cannot pre-|the name of the Messiah. Two boys after 
part of the nerve which immediately before |vent the perception of two. this came into my house, when I read to them 
was opposed to the bright light, is now op-| We can now more correctly appreciate the} Acts i. 2, 3. Having finished the Old Testa- 
posed to the shade; those parts which were |inimitable skill which bas adjusted one one at the end of the last month, I began 
opposed to the various colours, are now op-|to the other with such marvellous precision,| this month to read to the children the history 
posed to others; and the change in the ex-|and so adapted the strength and play of those| of the New Testament, and this in such a 
citing cause keeps up renewed sensation. {muscles which move each ball, to correspond | manner, that whilst the children looked out 
Every impression of light continues its effect|with the sensation produced upon the retina;| for the predictions in the Old Testament, } 
upon the retina for at least one sixth of alas that they invariably move together in pur-|related or read of their fulfilment from the 
second. If, therefore, we take a stick ignited |suit of an object, never failing to accompany| New. Thus I acquainted them with John, as 
at one extremity, and whirl it round six or|it correctly, and to present the axis of vision! the forerunner of the Messiah, and also with 
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the prediction and the birth of Jesus Christ.|of his country, and thousands now see the| Besides these, nearly 100,000 squares miles 


In the New Testament, the Gospel according 
to St. Matthew and St. John have been read, 
but when I thought the children were pre- 
pared and inclined to read the whole New 
Testament, | commenced with them St. Mat- 
thew again, explaining it more fully. 

** Of some children I can say in truth, that 
they acknowledge Christ to be the Son of 
God, who came to this earth to suffer and to 
die for the sins of men. ‘They read the New 
Testament diligently. ‘The day before Christ- 
mas particularly interesting. I endeavoured 
to make the children comprehend that the 
whole of the Old Testament speaks of but 
one Redeemer and Saviour, and referred 
them to several passages. At their request 
I read to them the history of the birth of the 
Lord, upon which | closed the school for the 
holidays with prayer. In the evening the 
children brought me Christmas presents, and 
that with such joy as if I had given them 
something. On asking the question why 
they brought them just to-day? they answered, 
in order that you may have much joy on the 
birth-day of Messiah. The children, espe- 
cially the little ones, take great pleasure in 
learning passages of Scripture by heart, which 
they do at their own request, and I need not 
now, as formerly, fix the time to learn them 
in, as they will get them up sooner, and beg 
generally to have another given to them.— 
Sunday School Journal. 


From the Southern Religious Telegraph. 
SIGNS. 

The fruits of intemperance and irreligion as 
seen in a prevailing indifference to the authority 
of God, the desecration of the Sabbath, the 
rapid increase of crime in various forms, thefts, 
robberies, murders, &c. which have become 
things of almost daily occurrence, and the re- 
cent scenes of outrage in different parts of our 
country in which many have conspired to tram- 
ple the laws of the land in the dust, and set at 
defiance the officers of justice.—are Siens, 
which no attentive observer can view with 
unconcern. Here are the elements of anarchy, 


truth of his remarks. 


truth. Here is an enterprise compared with 
which the sectarian and party interests and 
conflicts of the day dwindle into insignificance. 
The truths of the Bible must be diffused, and 
written upon the hearts of the people, or hu- 
man laws will not, can not control them. The 
laws of God must be recognised through our 
country,—or our civil institutions will be swept 


away by lawless anarchy and unbridled licen-| 


tiousness. The only earthly refuge from these 
evils, is Despotism. 


Oh! for the high blessing of a tender con- 
science, such as shrinks from the approach, 
and abstains from al] appearance of evil—not 
venturing to tamper with any self-pleasing 
way, but hating it, as false, defiling, destruc- 
tive. I have marked the apple of my eye, 
that tenderest particle of our frame, that it is 
not only offended by a blow or wound, but that 
if so much as an atom of dust find entrance, it 
would smart till I had wept it out. Now may 
such be my conscience—sensitive of the slig ht- 
est touch of sin,—not only fearful of resisting, 
rebelling, or “quenching of the spirit,” but 
grieving for every thcught of sin that grieves 
the blessed Comforter and tender Friend !— 
Church Advocate. 


OCEANIA-—ITS GREAT EXTENT. 

The geographical region or quarter which 
has been designated Oceania, or Oceanie in 
French, extends from about the 95th degree 
of east to the 110th degree of west longitude, 
and from the 25th of north to the 50th of south 
latitude. Within these limits, stretching ten 
thousand miles in every direction, we have a 
vast ocean, with a profusion of islands scatter- 
ed over it, one of them rather a continent than 
an island; five or six more, each equal in mag- 
nitude to almost any in the world; and one 
peninsula of great size. The great mass of 
the land lies between the 95th and the 106th 
degree of east longitude. Beyond the tropics, 
we have about two thirds of Australia and the 
whole of New Zealand. All the rest of this 


waging war against the laws of God, the order | region is strictly tropical, and by far the larger 


and peace of society, and the government of 
the country. And what do their late eruptions 
indicate? What do they forebode ? 

We will not attempt to answer these enqui- 
ries. But there is another— What are the im- 
mediate duties of Christians at such a crisis? 
which claims the attention of every one. 
the state of the country suffer, they too must 
suffer with it. They must share the calamities 
of the community in which God has placed 
them, to be lights in the world. What then 
should they do at such a time ? 

Make renewed, unceasing, and persevering 
efforts, to diffuse the knowledge and blessed 


influences of Christianity among all classes of 


the community, with importunate prayer to 
God for his blessing upon such efforts. Divine 
truth is “the salt of the earth,’ that which 
preserves the people from moral corruption. 
Christianity, impressed on their hearts, is the 
foundation and chief pillar of social order and 
prosperity. 


If| America. 


So it was regarded by the father | 


portion of it lies within ten degrees of each 
side of the equator. The total superficies of 
the land has been estimated at 3,100,000 geo- 


graphical square miles, making this division of 


the globe therefore larger than Europe, al- 
though greatly smaller than Asia, Africa, or 
A more distinct notion, however, 
will be conveyed to the reader, by giving the 
superficies of a few of the principal countries 
composing it, as follows :— 

Australia - 1,496,000 square miles. 
Malayan Peninsula . 48,000 

Sumatra 130,000 

Borneo 212,500 

Java £0,000 

Célebes 55,000 

New Guinea . 213,300 

Mindanoa . 25,000 

Luconia . 30,600 

New Zealand . 150,000 


2,410,400 


Let every appropriate| may be added for many considerable islands, 
means be adopted for the general diffusion of varying in size from 1000 to 9000 square 


miles; so that the total area, exclusive of a 
| vast multitude of isles and islets, which not only 
cannot be measured, but cannot even be count- 
/ed, will be upwards of two millions and a half 
|of square miles. Here are countries, then, 
greater in extent than China and Hindostan 
| put together. Australia itself is more exten- 
sive than the Chinese empire; Borneo three 
‘times the size of Great Britain ; Sumatra 
larger than Great Britain and lreland put to- 
gether ; while Luconia, the principal of the 
Philippines, is equal in size to the last named 
island.—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


True religion is the true rule and right way 
of serving God. And religion is a pure stream 
of righteousness, flowing from the image of 
God, and is the life and power of God, plant- 
ed in the heart and mind by the law of life, 
wnich bringeth the soul, mind, spirit and body 
to be conformable to God, the Father of 
Spirits, and to Christ ; so that they come to 
have fellowship with the Father and the Son, 
and with all his holy angels and saints. This 
religion is pure from above, undefiled before 
God, leads to visit the fatherless, widows, and 
strangers, and keeps from the spots of the 
world. This religion is above all the defiled, 
spotted religions in the world, that keep not 
from defilements and spots, but have their pro- 
fessors impure, below, and spotted ; whose fath- 
erless, widows, and strangers, beg up and down 
the streets.—George Foz. 


Pride is an excess of self love, joined with 
an undervaluing of others, and a desire of do- 
monion over them; the most troublesome 
thing in the world. ‘There are four things 
by which it hath made itself best known to 
mankind, the consequences of which have 
| brought an equal misery to its evil. The first 
is, an inordinate pursuit of knowledge. The 
second, an ambitious secking and craving 
after power. The third, an extreme desire of 
personal respect and deference. ‘The last ex- 
cess is, that of worldly furniture and orna- 
ments. ‘To the just and true witness of the 
eternal God, placed in the souls of all people, 
I appeal as to the truth of these things.— 
enn. 


Lift up your heads, O ye weak and faint of 
the flock, for iniquity and oppression must fall 
both within and without ; and the tender God 
of everlasting love will turn back the captivity 
of his people, and of his creatures. Be not 
therefore affrighted at the inward power of 
sin in the heart, nor at the outward oppressing 
powers of the earth ; for the Redeemer’s 
strength is above all; and he is stretching 
forth his mighty arm to save; in the true and 
living faith of the elect it is felt— Pennington. 


There are few occasions in life in which we 
are more called upon to watch ourselves nar- 
rowly, and to resist the assaults of various 
temptations, than in conversation.—Hannah 
More. 
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Brief Notice of the Life and Character of 
Jonathan Hutchinson, &c- 


(Continued from page 372.) 


The subject of this brief notice married 
Rachel, daughter of Thomas Procter, of Sel- 
by, a consistent and valuable Friend. He 
settled on the farm which had long been oc-| 
cupied by his family, and had several children, | 
of whom two daughters were cut off in early) 
life; one, while at school, and the other, 
shortly after her marriage. A few days after 
the birth of his youngest son, it pleased Un- 
erring Wisdom suddenly to deprive him of a 
beloved wife, and his children of a tender 
mother. This bereavement he keenly felt ; 
but, humbly seeking for divine support, he) 
was enabled to bear the afflictive dispensation 
with Christian submission. 

A female of exemplary character, and ca- 
pable of filling the important office, undertook 
the care of his family, and was proceeding in 
her engagement much to his satisfaction, when, 
after a short illness, she also was removed from 
all sublunary cares,—an event, that, for a time, 
pressed heavily on my afflicted relative, whose 
solicitude for his children formed a leading 
trait in his character. The loss of this friend 
was, however, ably supplied by the judicious 
and dutiful attention of his neice, Sarah Burtt, 
who, at an early age, removed to Gedney, 
where she remained as long as her superintend- 
ence of his domestic concerns was considered 
necessary. She was a pious young woman; and 
much reciprocal affection subsisted between 
her and her uncle, until she was removed by 
death, about five years alter her marriage. The 
following extract from one of her uncle’s let- 
ters, written to her after she had returned from 
Gedney, is descriptive of his affection for her, 
his solicitude for his motherless offspring, and 
the humble state of his own mind:— 

* | have,”’ he observes, * been much from 
home, on one account or other, for the last 
few months. Thou wilt believe, that these 
separations from my dear children, though 
transient, compared with what some of our 
friends have to pass through, are nevertheless 
attended with much tender solicitude. Yes, 
my dear relative, to thee 1 may say, (and 1 
do not know to whom I could say it with 
greater freedom and confidence,) they are ac- 
companied at seasens with both prayers and 
tears;—and finding my mind much affected 
this morning, on account of them and myself, 
and in the full remembrance of thy former 
long and kind care fur us, I have been in- 
duced to seize this interesting moment, as one 
not the most unfavourable for addressing. 
though with trembling hand and moistened 
eye, a mind so feeling as thine. I want not 
to distress thee, whilst I ask the continuance 
of that interest in what concerns me and mine, 
which thou hast so kindly and cordially ex- 
pressed ; neither would I have thee appre- 


hend, that, most unworthy as I feel myself of 


the least of the Lord’s mercies, I have lost 
my confidence in Him. 


I endeavour to keep 
my hold of that, which, I humbly trust, { may 
say, has hitherto helped me throngh many 
troubles ; while, at the same time, 1 must ac- 
knowledge, that 1 am enduring, in no ordi- 


nary degree, the anxiety of a parent, and the 
weakness of a man.”’ 

After deep preparatory exercises, it pleased | 
the Great Head of the church to call him to 
the solemn work of the ministry; in which he 
came forth with a public testimony, in the 
49th year of his age, while travelling with De- 
borah Darby, and Mary Jeffrey, then on a 
religious visit in his neighbourhood. In this 
labour of gospel love, he continued to be ex- 
ercised, until near the time of his dissolution ; 
his communications being lively, pertinent, and 
edifying: —weighty in their character, and per- 
spicuous in their delivery:—and feeling the 
responsibility of his commission to feed the 


In the year 1821, symptoms of declining 
strength awakening the anxiety of his friends, 
I received a letter from him, in which the fol- 
lowing passage agreeably depicts the feelings 
of a well-regulated mind. 

“ Although I hope to convince thee before 
long, that the apprehensions of my dear Ful- 
beck relatives respecting my health, have been 
rather in the extreme, yet thy enquiries were 
so kind and solicitous as to induce me to rise 
a little earlier than usual to satisfy them, and 
save the post. It is true, that [ have been 
poorly, but am now better ; it is true also, (at 
least I think so,) that the world and I are 
gradually receding from each other; and 


flock of Christ, he was diligent in waiting for|tbough our pace is not always equal, on the 


heavenly bread, and careful in administering 
it without addition and without deduction. In 
public prayer, as well as in his petitions in the 
domestic circle, he was watchful to follow the 
motions of his Heavenly Guide; not using vain 
repetitions, but in the name of a crucified Re- 
deemer, making known his requests unto God; 
his filial confidence being so blended with hu- 
mility and love, as to administer grace to the 
hearers. 

Having himself largely partaken of “ the 
wormwood and the gall,” he had a quick per- 
ception of the sorrows of others ; his heart 
being so alive to sympathy, that it almost 
seemed the element in which he breathed. In 
the mansion of opulence, and in the cottage 
of the poor, wherever affliction had entered, 
how skilfully and how tenderly would he ap- 
ply “the oil and the wine,” with which his 
compassionate Master had furnished him ! 
Frequently, as I have had the privilege of 
visiting that hospitable abode, which he used 
pleasantly to call his “lodge in the wilder- 
ness,’ I believe I never was there, without 
finding him participating in the cares and sor- 
rows of others. Indeed, while his various 
qualifications rendered him acceptable to the 
higher, his kindness as a neighbour justly en- 
deared him to the middle and lower, classes 
of society. ‘lo the former, as opportunity 
presented, he contributed his share of useful- 
ness and rational enjoyment; and to the latter, 
it is believed, he never denied a favour which 
he could with propriety confer.* 





* Whilst he carefully discouraged demoralising re- 
creations, he loved to augment the harmless enjoy- 
ments of the poor; and the following account, given 
by one who was present at the annual entertainment 
of his sheep-shearing, may serve to illustrate this part 
of the character of my departed relative. 

“In the sammer of 1834,” says my correspondent, 
“ whilst on a visit at Fleet, I accompanied my friends, 
I. and S. M., to dine with their venerable uncle, Jo- 
nathan Hutchinson. It happened to be at the close of 
his sheep-shearing, (a time of general gladness in most 
of our rural districts,) and I was much gratified in ob- 
serving the pleasure which our benevolent host derived 
from bestowing his annual treat on the peasantry of 
his neighbourhood ; of whom upwards of three hun- 
dred were entertained in a spacious and beautiful field 
adjoining his house. Each individual had brought a 
basin and a spoon; and all plentifully shared in the 
simple repast that had been provided for them. In 
every direction, groups of women and children were 
sitting on the grass, and were supplied with an excel- 
lent mixture of boiled wheat, milk, and raisins, from 
a capacious vessel placed in the centre. Happy coun- 
tenances and cheerful conversation abounded amongst 
them, whilst the no less happy provider instructively 


adverted to the delightful scene; and on its conclusion,| him. 


whole, it is gentle; which I ought to consider 
a favour. As to the when, the where, or the 
how, my earthly warfare may terminate, I de- 
sire to leave, with the most entire submission 
to Him who ordereth all things that are com- 
mitted to him, in the best possible manner.” 

From this period, though vigorous in mind, 
my valued relative may be considered as hav- 
ing gradually declined in corporeal strength ; 
yet he was diligent in attending meetings for 
worship, as well as those for the support of 
Christian discipline, both in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and at a distance from home ; 
and, taking a deep interest in the concerns of 
his own religious community, he seldom omit- 
ted joining his friends at the yearly meeting 
in London. On reaching this city in 1834, 
which was the last time of his being present 
on such an occasion, he received intelligence 
of the decease of his sister, Lydia Burtt, to 
whom, as has already been observed, he was 
tenderly attached. He had Jong been accus- 
tomed meekly to bow to whatever affliction 
might befall hint ; and the observations which 
he then made, as well as his perfect acquies- 
cence in the divine will, were both instructive 
and consolatory; his apprehension being, that 
his beloved relative had been prepared, by a 
succession of trials, for an entrance into the 
realms of everlasting peace. 

In the second month, 1835, while on a visit 
at the house of his eldest son, at Chatteris, he 
was seized with alarming symptoms of inflam- 
mation at the chest ; and being in imminent 
danger, the solemn prospect of death was 
much before him. His sufferings were great; 
but the compassionate arm of his Redeemer was 
near to sustain, and, in the time of his greatest 
need, to satisfy his soul with renewed assur- 
ances that “ His mercy endureth for ever.” 

In sickness as in health, he appeared deeply 
solicitous for the prosperity of truth; and after 
many years of steady conformity to its pre- 
cepts, he had now impressively to declare that 
he had not been following cunningly devised 
fables. He expressed the comfort it had been 
to him to be nursed by his children; and his 
gratitude for “the goodness and mercy extend- 
ed to him through our Holy Redeemer.’’f 

To a friend who visited him he spoke nearly 





spoke in the kindest manner to many of those who had 
partaken of his bounty ; his simple but dignified ap- 
pearance forcibly reminding me of those patriarchal 
days which have long gone by.” 

+ Extracted from the letter of a friend who visited 
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as follows: —‘ I have had to pass through deep| of our nature. His noon, the brightness o 
baptisms; I am ready to think, never deeper.|his strength, presents him to our view, as 
The conflict has at times been great indeed ;| yielding te the convictions of gospel light, and 
but in the end I have been favoured to feel| gradually becoming willing to put on the 
true peace.’’ He added, that if he should be) whole armour of Christ. Provided with the 
then removed, he was prepared. ‘ T'here was) invincible shield of faith, he was enabled to 
nothing for him to do,—nothing in his way,— | quench the fiery darts of the wicked one; and 
not so much as the weight of a feather to\in the strength of his Lord to make successful 
hinder.”’ war against the Prince of this world, who had 

It pleased Divine Wisdom so far to restore| once held him in cruel thraldom. Enduring 










arise, but also those lesser violations of Chris- 
tian meekness, which introduce disorder and 
confusion into families and neighbourhoods: 
it does more than this; it introduces into a 
fellowship and harmony of which the unrege- 
nerate man is incapable, and which is only to 
be attained and preserved by an habitual abid- 
ing in the truth, enabling the betiever in Christ 
to hold forth in his life and conversation, the 
language of invitation, “Come and have fel- 

























































































































































































his strength at that time, as to enable him to) hardness as a good soldier, the evening arrived, 
return to Gedney, where, although greatly en-! and found him at his post; having neither hope 
feebled, he again enjoyed the society of his|nor confidence in man, but entirely trusting 
family, and such of his near connections as} for final victory to the merits of Him, who on 
had come to visit him; and it is understood| Mount Calvary had made that great atone- 
that he had even entertained some idea of ment which will now form his never-ending 
once more attending the yearly meeting ; but| theme of adoration and praise. 
his destination was of a higher kind. Inthe; And now, my dear friend, whatever in his 
church militant his work was finished, his| character was lovely or of good report; what- 
warfare was accomplished, and he was now| ever might be his Christian virtues or attain- 
about to lay down his armour to join the! ments in holiness; as they are solely attributa- 
church triumphant in unceasing praise. ble to the free grace of God in Christ, for 
On the 3ist of the 3d month, about two) whose sake a blessing was granted on his en- 
weeks after his arrival at Gedney, he was well| deavours to “ walk worthy of the vocation 
enough to be in his garden, superintending the} wherewith” he “ was called,” may we ascribe 
removal of some plants. He sat up later injall honour and praise to their legitimate 
the evening than he had previously done since} source ; reverently uniting in the language of 
his recent attack, and his cheerfulness amidst! the psalmist:—* Not unto us, O Lord! not 
his beloved family was such as to attract pat-! unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” Psa. 
ticular attention. It was the refined cheerful-| cxy, 1, 
ness of a spirit about to take its flight from | 
scenes of temptation and trial. He retired to} 
his room that night to return no more. About| asi 
two o’clock on the following morning, he} — 
arose and went to a candle, to ascertain the| For “‘ The Friend.” 
time by his watch; soon after which he was, SELECTIONS FROM LONDON EPISTLES. 
seized with violent paroxysms of pain in the! NO. 1X 
chest, which continued, with little intermission, prey 
for about an hour, during which he was per-| The discipline of our yearly meeting re- 
fectly sensible, excepting, perhaps, for a few) quires its subordinate meetings periodically to 
seconds, when he appeared to sink from ex-| answer the questions, ‘“* Are love and unity 
haustion. He expressed his conviction that| maintained amongst you? Are tale-bearing 
his departure was at hand, and petitioned for| and detraction discouraged? And where any 
some mitigation of his excruciating sufferings. | differences arise, are endeavours used speedily 
A few minutes of bodily and mental calm oe end them ?”’ The extracts given below are 





With feelings of continued regard, 
I remain thy affectionate friend. 


granted, when he gently resigned his spirit into|in strict accordance with these queries, and 
the hands of Him who, having washed him in|show how uniform has been the concern of 
his own blood, was now come to conduct him | the society for the preservation of its members 
through the valley of the shadow of death ; | from these evils. 
giving him, even while here,.such a prospect| ‘I'he circulation of reports calculated to in- 
of future glory, that, raising his hands, with) jure the reputation of another, is a breach of 
his expiring breath he uttered these memora-| the law of love, and is a direct violation of our 
ble words, “O! beauty! beauty!” and so de-|Saviour’s precept, ‘“* Whatsoever ye would 
parted.” | that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
He died in his 76th year, on the Ist, and|them;”’ yet it probably much oftener arises from 
was interred on the 7th, of the 4th month,| mere thoughtlessness than settled malignity. Its 
1835, in the private burial-place upon his own | tendency, however, even in its most mitigated 
estate ; when a numerous and respectable| form, is manifestly pernicious, withdrawing 
attendance, not only from Gedney and the|the mind from its proper business, a serious 
adjoining parishes, but also from the neigh-/ attention to its own state, and a daily concern 
bouring counties, evidently marked the feel-|for its own preservation, as well as fostering 


ing with which so great a loss was regarded. | those feelings which are the reverse of “ good 
Thus, through the power of redeeming love, 








lowship with us, for our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with bis Son Jesus Christ.” 'T. 
1692. 

All Friends and brethren to be careful and 
watcbful against all whisperings, backbitings, 
and tale-carrying, to the defaming of Friends 
or others, and to put a speedy stop thereto ; 
and pass righteous judgment upon all whis- 
perers and backbiters, who appear instruments 
of division and offences, contrary to that peace- 
able truth and gospel we profess. 

And that where any have received offence 
from any other, first to speak privately to the 
party concerned, and endeavour reconciliation 
between themselves ; and not to whisper or 
aggravate matters against them behind their 
backs, to the making parties, and the breach 
wider. 

1695. 

Let those just and ancient commands of 
God be observed; viz. * ‘Thou sbalt not go up 
and down as a tale-bearer among thy people.” 
* Thou shalt not raise a false report.” * He 
that backbiteth not with his tongue, nor doth 
evil to his neighbour, nor taketh up a reproach 
against his neighbour,” &c. It is only such 
innocent ones that shall abide in the Lord’s 
tabernacle, and dwell in his holy hill. Where- 


fore in the fear of the Lord stand against all 


whisperers, backbiters, tale-bearers, defamers, 
and slanderers; and against all whisperings, 
backbitings, tale-bearing, reproaching and 
slandering; and put a speedy stop thereto, as 
much as in you lies. For such works of dark- 
ness and envy tend to division and discord ; 
and the righteous law of God goes against 
both the authors, fomenters, receivers, and 
encouragers thereof. 
1699. 

Because our comfort, as a people, depends 
upon our care to maintain peace and fellow- 
ship amongst brethren, in all our services we 
earnestly recommend an humble and conde- 
scending frame of spirit unto all; that with 
godly fear, wisdom and meekness, we may be 
so ordered in all our respective services, that 
every high and rough thing may be laid low, 
and all occasion of striving be prevented, 
and the peace of the church of Christ pre- 
served and augmented among us; and to that 
purpose it is tenderly advised, that we diligent- 












































the subject of this brief notice was gathered to 
his eternal rest; his spiritual history strikingly 
verifying the declaration of his Divine Master, 
“He that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me, shall never die.” John ii. 


will towards men,” and which unfit for the! ly and carefully observe the comely and bless- 
performance of that spiritual worship, in the|ed gospel order, so long known and in prac- 
exercise of which, we are enabled, in deep) tice among us, in the spirit of meekness and a 
prostration of soul, to ascribe * glory to God|sound mind; which is the way to crush all 
in the highest.”’ differences in their infancy, and suppress the 

True religion leads diretly to the practice| rise, as well as stop the progress, of every 
of those social virtues on which depend much/| thing that is unseemly, and inconsistent with 











He has passed from death unto life. The! ofthe harmony and comfort of every commu- 


the testimony of the precious truth. 








morning of his day, obscured by the clouds of] nity, and keeps under control those evil affec-| 1730. 
scepticism, forcibly depicts the fallen condition| tions, from which not only wars and fightings|) Among the gospel precepts, we find not any 
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thing more strongly and frequently recom- any.” He doth not allow time for seeing the} and also to their circular of fourth month last, 
mended by our Lord Jesus Christ and his|injuring person become submissive ; but,—) both of which will be furnished on application 
apostles to the primitive believers, than that| Standing, forgive; for “if ye do not forgive,|to the superintendent, to the undersigned, or 
they should love one another ; and as we are|neither will your Father which is in heaven at the office of “ The Friend.” ‘Those who 
sensible, that nothing will more contribute to forgive your trespasses.” O, the excellence! propose to enter students for the ensuing ses- 
the peace and prosperity of the church, than/ of Christian love, and the temper of forgive-| sion, are requested to forward their names as 
a due regard to this advice, so we earnestly|ness! It is the indispensable requisite in that| early as practicable to the secretary of the 
desire that it may be the care and concern of| spiritual worship to which we as a people more) Board, No. 39, Market street, Philadelphia. 

all Friends, every where, to dwell therein ; peculiarly bear testimony ; yea, is it not the 
and, in the unity of the Holy Spirit, to main-| very balm of life, and the passport to heaven ? 





By direction of the Managers, 


tain love, concord and peace, in and among 1812. ° Cuaries YarRNau, Sec’ry. 
all the churches of Christ. Seeing the infinite value of love, that indis-} | ppijad. 9th mo. 1835. 
1804. pensable qualification of a true disciple, we are 
From obedience to the law of Christ, arises} desirous of pressing it on every individual, to —= 


also that stream of love to the brotherhood,}examine impartially how far he feels it to snitinke wali 
which, if suffered to flow in our hearts with) flourish in bis own mind, and to influence all) Dieses: aig: 
unobstrucied course, would bear away all| bis actions, thus inducing others to follow him, The subjoined statements are derived from 
malice and guile, and cause all complaints of} as he is endeavouring to follow Christ. And|@ publication recently issued under the autho- 
tale-bearing and detraction to cease in our| we believe that nothing will be so favourable) !!'Y of the United States Government. 
borders. O, the precious care that attends the|to the preservation of this holy disposition, as ms 

mind in which Christian charity is become ha-| humility of heart, a temper in which we con-| Estimated quantity of land assigned to the tribes who 
bitual! Charity, saith the apostle, “ hopeth all|stantly see ourselves unworthy of the least of a a the eastern to the western side 
things.” It divulges not the faults of others, |the Lord’s mercies, and dependent only on his of the Mississippi. 
because, in its unbounded hope, it desires their| compassion for our final acceptance. Seeing Aon 


Acres. 
removal without exposure. For the mind inj|also, that no awakened mind can be without! Choctaws 15,000,000 Kaskaskias and 
which it dwells, ascribes its own preservation,|a view to a better and an enduring state, and) Creeks and Se- Peorias 96,000 
and the cleansing of its former sins, to the un-| that no one knows how soon he may be called! . minoles . 13,140,000 een ; ios 
bounded love of God in Christ Jesus ; and it) to put off mutability : let us bear in perpetual | "°npens an 100,000 en 9/208 000 
prays that all may partake of the same benefit. recollection that, in the state to which We] Quapaws 96,000 Kickapoos 768'000 
How opposite that disposition, which delights} aspire, there is nothing but eternal love, joy, Piankeshaws 
to report evil, and to accuse! Shun it, dear| and adoration, in the presence of Him, through} and Weas 160,000 


Friends, as the poison of asps. Even the| whose love we were first awakened. 
sacred writings emphatically denominate the 
grand adversary of mankind by the name of 
accuser of the brethren. “ Follow,” there- HAVERFORD SCHOOL. Delawares 826 Senecas, from San- 

fore, “peace with all men, and holiness,| The winter term of this institution wit} eee 1,250 _ dusky 251 


Statement of the numbers of the Indians, west of 
—_—— the Mississippi, who have emigrated. 





. Kick 470 Senecas and Shaw- 
without which no man shall see the Lord :|commence on fourth day, the 14th of tenth! Ottawes 200 onan 7 O11 
looking diligently, lest any man fail of the) month next. The examination of new stu-| Weas 222 Creeks 2,459 
grace of God; lest any root of bitterness! dents, preparatory to their classification, will} Ficnkeshewe_ 162 Cherokees 5,000 
springing up, trouble you, and thereby many/take place on that day, and it is expected) yaskias Kae- 139 ste mayen 15 a 
be defiled.” that all the pupils will then be in attendance.!| poi. watamies 191 : 


1896. 

Let love, pure, unconquerable love, reign 
in our hearts. We have often expatiated on 
this topic; but yet we must violate our feelings, 
if we suppress some further observations on it 


Inconvenience having arisen from a want of 

punctuality at the opening of former terms,| Statement of the numbers of Indian tribes east of the 
parents and others are respectfully requested Mississippi. 

to see that this regulation be complied with.| Indians in New Ottawas and Chip. 

The price of board and tuition, including} York 4,716 pewas, of Lake 


at this time. Friends, remember, that to be washing, is $200 per annum, payable as fol- Indians, from New : Michigan 5,300 
made perfect in love, is a high state of Chris-| lows, viz: $60 at the commencement, and os ee Cleon Otta- nae 
tian excellence, and not attainable but by the} $60 at the middle of the winter term; and Wyandots, t= Ohie pans niente 

sacrifice of selfish passions. No degree of re-| $80 at the opening of the eummer term.| and Michigan 623 —_ watamies 8,000 
sentment can consist with this state. Some} With a view to promote uniformity in the| Miemies 1,200 Choctaws 3,500 
persons are apt to profess that they can forgive| editions of the text books used at the sched} be = o s a 2,420 
those whom they suppose to have injured them,| which has been found to be very desirable,| Cihorokeos 1006) Sieeaien ean 
when such are brought to know, and acknow-|the superintendent is authorised to furnish) Chickasaws 5,429 Pottawatamies 1.400 


ledge their fault. But that is little else than a/them to the students at wholesale prices. 
disguised pride, seeking for superiority. The|The officers of the institution are the fol- 
love which Christ commanded to his church,| lowing: . 

goes further than that. “This is my com-} John Gummere, Superintendent and teach- 
tnandment, that ye love one another, as I have! er of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
loved you.” And how did the Lord love the} Samuel J. Gummere, Assistant teacher of 


Winnebagoes* 4,591 


Statement of the numbers of the Indian tribes, residing 
west of the Mississippi. 

Sioux 27,500 Crows 4,500 

Ioways 1,200 Quapaws 450 


——— ne 


world? Let the apostle answer. “God com-| Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. ae om 500 — = 
mandeth his love towards us, in that while we} Daniel B. Smith, Teacher of Moral Philo-| Omahas 1,400 Osages 51 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” And,|sophy and English Literature. Ottoes and Mis- Kanzas 1,471 
Friends, mark and remember his gracious} William Dennis, Teacher of the Latin and sourias 1,600 Sacs 4,800 
dying words, when praying for his very perse-| Greek languages, and Ancient Literature. Cm ae or ope air oa 
cutors, he said, “ Father, forgive them; forthey} William Gummere, Teacher of the Intro-| )andans 1,500 Blackfeet 30,00 
know not what they do.” And shall we expect ductory school. Minetarees 1,500 Foxes 1,600 
access for our feeble prayers, at the throne of} Benjamin F. Hardy, Assistant Superin-| Assinaboins 8,000 Arrepahas, Kioe 
grace, if we harbour any ill will to our fellow| tendent. > 3,000 ways, Ke. - 400 
tan = oo. Let us hear| For further information, the managers re-| — — 

again the Saviour of men: ‘“* And when yelfer to a pamphlet recently issued by them,| , 
stand praying, forgive if ye have aught ogittins entitled, Ry Ae Rstsidne of Haverfoed Sthool,” Rese of em Searigunn wat eiteieeen ane 


number is not known. 



























































From the Christian Observer. 
OH GOD, WHOSE GLORIES LEAVE. 


Oh God, whose glowing glories leave 
Their traces on the golden eve ; 








THE FRIEND. 


qualified by considerations of age, country, |intended to produce a state of warfare between 
situation, and other incidental circumstances ; the master and slave, if there be any of this 
and it will then be found, that he who is most|eharacter, we cannot relinquish the right to 
charitable in his judgment, is generally the|discuss the injustice and gross iniquities of 
































































































































































































































































































































least unjust. —Southey. 


Those, who, in the confidence of superior 
capacities or attainments, neglect the common 
maxims of life, should be reminded, that no- 
thing will supply the want of prudence; but 
that negligence and irregularity long conti- 
nued, will make knowledge useless, wit ridicu- 
lous, and genius contemptible. —Johnson. 


ANTHRACITE ASHES. 


The Philadelphia United States Gazette 
says, “a lot of land, clay and sand, was co- 
vered over with ashes from anthracite coal, 
and clover seed sown upon it in abundance. 
The clover after waiting a little while longer 
than usual, sprung up like an ill weed, and 
about two weeks since presented a luxu- 
riance of growth exceeding any thing of the 
kind we ever saw. ‘The clover had the ap- 
pearance of tall pea vines, so rank had it shot 
up. If anthracite ashes have such virtue, it 
would be well for the public generally to un- 
derstand it.” 


Whose stars the couch of night adorn, 
Whose torch illumes the dewy morn ; 
Oh, while we live, and when we die, 
Thy purer light to man supply! 


Oft eve with clouds is shadow’d o’er, 
And midnight hears the tempest roar ; 
Oft, gushing forth in wintry tears, 
The morn in sackcloth garb appears ; 
But when Thy light informs the soul, 
Nv vapours o’er its ray shall roll. 


When all the stars of heaven decay, 
It shall not wane or fade away, 

But brighter still, and still more pure, 
Long as the Source Divine endure, 
While ages but confirm its beam, 
Mighty to bless and to redeem. 


When the last trumpet’s sound shall shiver 
The rocks, to rise no more for ever ; 

When the last sun’s extinguish’d fire 

Shall in the pall of night expire, 

And the quench’d moon refuse her light, 
How shall Thy glory strike the sight! 


Yet now, less dazzling to behold, 

Thy splendour to our hearts unfold ; 
Though now, with reverence less intense, 
It strike and awe the raptured sense, 
The sinner’s eye to this shall turn 

From meteors that obscurely burn. 





From Loudon's Gardener’s Magazinne. 
To Preserve Celery through the Winter.— 
Get up the celery on a fine dry day, before it 
is injured by the frost, cut off the leaves and 
roots, and lay it in a dry airy place for a 
few days; then remove it to a cool cellar, 


where it will be quite secure from frost, and 


Wo to them that have their hearts iu their a 
earthly possessions! for when they are gone, | pack it up with sand, putting layers of celery 


their heaven is gone with them. It is too much |#"4 of sand alternately. 
the sin of the best part of the world, that 
they stick in the comforts of it ; and it is la- 
mentable to behold how their affections are 
bemired and entangled with their conveniences 
and accommodations in it. The true seif de- 
nying man is a pilgrim ; but the selfish man is} We have occupied but little space in the 
an inhabitant of the world. The one uses it}columns of the Friend in recording passing 
as men do ships, to transport themselves ; or} events ; yet it may be proper, briefly to notice 
tackle in a journey, that is to get home ; the|some recent occurrences in relation to the 
other looks no further, whatever he prates,| people of colour. In a state of extraordinary 
than to be fixed in fulness and ease here, and| excitement, acts of outrage have been com- 
likes it so well, that if be could, he would not| mitted on their property and persons in some 
exchange. However, he will not trouble him-| towns of the northern states; menaces, and in 
self to think of the other world, till he is sure} some cases, personal injuries have also been 
he must live no longer in this. But then, alas,| offered to white persons, who have been friend- 
it will prove too late ; not to Abraham, but to) ly to the education of the free, and the eman- 
Dives he must go; this story is as true as sad.—/ cipation of the enslaved, coloured population. 
Penn. In the south, post offices have been illegally 
— searched for papers on the subject of aboli- 

Wouldst thou know the lawfulness of the|tion; and on an apprehension of insurrection, 
action which thou desirest to undertake, let|coloured and white persons have been put to 
thy devotion recommend it to divine blessing ;, death without legal investigation or trial by 
if it be lawful, thou shalt perceive thy heart Jury. From mere suspicion, travellers in the 
encouraged by thy prayer; if unlawful, thou| southern states have been arrested on the 
shalt find thy prayer discouraged by thy heart. | groundless charge of circulating works intend- 
That action is not warrantable which either, ¢¢ to rouse the slaves to resistance, aud sub- 
blushes to beg a blessing, or, having succeeded, jected to vexatious detention and the danger 
dares not present a thanksgiving.—Quarles. |of losing their lives by furious mobs of un- 
— |principled persons. We have no desire to say 

It behoves us ever to bear in mind, that, any thing that weuld increase this excitement, 
while actions are always to be judged by the but while we should condemn without hesita- 
immutable standard of right and wrong, the tion injudicious and inflammatory essays on 
judgment which we pass upon men must be the question of slavery, especially such as were 


Oh, through this vale of storm and gloom 
Do Thou our rugged path illume ; 

Like Israel's fiery pillur seen, 

Guide o’er the wastes that intervene, 
Till heave. a brighter scene impart, 

To know and see Thee as Thou art. 





THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH, 5, 1835. 























slave-holding, and the inalienable claim to 
liberty and the enjoyments of life, property, 
and happiness, pertaining to the man of colour 
equally with the white. Neither threats nor 
dangers should deter the Christian from pur- 
suing his duty in a proper spirit and manner, 
“in meekness instructing those that oppose 
themselves, if God peradventure will give them 
repentance, to the acknowledging of the truth.” 
The pretexts for these violent measures are 
wholly insufficient to justify the actors, and we 
trust that in the hour of sober reflection, many 
of them will deeply regret the part they have 
acted. 

Viewing all men as the offspring of our 
common parent, and the objects of the same 
redemption which Christ purchased by his 
blood, we cannot but desire that the blessings 
of that benign religion of which he is the au- 
thor, may be extended to the members of the 
human family of every colour. We have 
therefore ever been advocates for according 
freedom and instruction to the slave, and im- 
proving his condition by the same means which 
are employed for his whiter brethren, not 
merely from political motives, but on the 
ground of religious duty. To the cireum- 
stances in which the slaveholders are involved, 
we are not insensible, and wish to cultivate 
those feelings of charity which are due to such 
of them as are placed in difficulties respect- 
ing the liberation of their slaves, which appear 
to them insurmountable. We cannot, how- 
ever, divest ourselves of the persuasion, that 
many who have professed to deprecate its hor- 
rors, and the inevitable results, like Pharaoh, 
have been more fond of the present fruits of 
their unpaid labour, than willing to listen to 
requisitions for their liberty, which conviction 
has urged upon them. ‘Time past they were 
more willing to anticipate their freedom than 
it would seem they now are. It will, however, 
be their true interest to take just views of the 
rights of this oppressed class, and do to 
them as they would wish to be done unto, 
were they in their condition: break every 
yoke, undo the heavy burden, and let the op- 
pressed go free; lest He of whom it is said, 
justice and judgment are the habitations of his 
throne, shall answer them by terrible things 
in righteousness respecting this matter. 

The essays on the subject of slavery which 
have appeared in our columns, under the sig- 
nature of E. L., and which have for some time 
been suspended, we understand it to be the 
intention of the writer to continue at a future 
period, when leisure shall permit. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The examination of the students of Haver- 
ford school, will commence on fifth day, ninth 
month the 10th, and terminate on fourth day, 
the 16th. Parents and others interested in 
the institution, are respectfully invited to at- 
tend. Copies of the order of the examination 
may be obtained at the school, and at the 
office of “ The Friend,” No. 50, North Fourth 
street, afler the 5th proximo, 





